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NEW YORK F. P. A. LUNCHEON DATES 


The dates for the 2931-32 series of luncheons at the Hotel 


Astor, New Yerk, are as follows: 
November 21, 1942 February 6, 1932 
December 5, 1931 February 20, 1932 
December 19, 1931 March 5, 1932 
January 9, 1982 March 19, 1932 
January 23, 1932 . April 2, 1032 


Dinner Dates 


October 19, 1931 November 6, 1931 





Entered as second- 
class matter December 
2, 1921, at the Post 
Office at New York, 
N. Y., under the act 
of March 3, 1879. 
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WASHINGTON DISCOVERS THE DEBT 


ISSUE 





N June 13, for the first time since the ques- 

tion of war debts and reparation became a 
matter of international concern, an official spokes- 
man of the American government publicly inti- 
mated that the administration policy might have 
to be modified in case of any serious crisis. This 
intimation was made by William R. Castle, Jr., 
Undersecretary of State, at a conference with 
newspaper correspondents. Mr. Castle was care- 
ful not to admit that the “crisis” was at hand, 
and denied that the attitude of the government 
had yet changed. Nevertheless, there is abundant 
evidence to show that Washington is deeply con- 
cerned about the dangers inherent in the existing 
situation and is alarmed at the prospects for the 
near future. This in itself indicates a profound 
change from the complacent attitude of a few 
months ago. The fact is that the Chequers meet- 
ing and the German manifesto of June 5 have 
brought the United States face to face with a 
problem which it has attempted to ignore for 
The existence of the problem, and its 
relation to the economic position of the United 
States, can no longer be denied. 

It is easy to understand the reasons for the 
deep concern which Washington is exhibiting. 
The official American attitude is that Germany’s 
reparation payments to the Allies have no connec- 
tion with the Allies’ debt payments to the United 
States, and that, consequently, the United States 
is not directly concerned in the “European” prob- 
lem of reparation. That position, difficult enough 
to maintain under the Dawes Plan, is virtually 
untenable under the Young agreement, the con- 
struction of which definitely links reparation and 
war debt payments. In effect, the Allied govern- 
ments have assigned about two-thirds of the 
German payments to the United States. The 
German reparation annuities are paid into the 
World Bank at Basle to the account of the Allied 
governments, which have instructed the World 
Bank, when payments on the war debts fall due, 


years. 


to remit the proper amounts to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of the United States. This bank, in 
turn, transfers these funds . te) the «American 
Treasury. , a 


There is no provision in thevdebt refunding 
agreements made by the United States which re- 
lieves the Allies of their obligatton to’ us in case 
Germany declares a moratorium. Nevertheless, 
these agreements do authorize the Allies to make 
a temporary suspension of payments on principal 
—in the case of our agreement with Great Brit- 
ain, for example, for two years. It seems to be 
generally believed that in the event that Germany 
suspends payments, the Allied governments will 
not only make use of these moratoria provisions, 
but will also ask the United States to suspend or 
cancel additional interest payments which are 
not covered by receipts from Germany. 


The United States is receiving this year about 
$235,000,000 from foreign governments, of which 
$184,000,000 is for interest payments. With the 
wiping out of our customary surplus, these in- 
terest payments are now being used to meet cur- 
rent expenses, and should this income eventually 
be cancelled, the Treasury would have to resort 
to new financing. 


Confronted by a billion dollar deficit, Congress 
seems more than ever opposed to debt cancella- 
tion. Despite the statements of prominent bank- 
ers and industrialists, the sentiment of the coun- 
try as a whole is apparently hostile to such a 
move. Nevertheless, if Washington does nothing 
to aid in the present German crisis, and if the 
German government itself is forced to declare a 
moratorium under the Young Plan, German credit 
would be shattered, American investments in 
Germany would be impaired, and the general in- 
ternational economic situation would be made 
more critical. Because of its economic effect, 
Germany does not want to declare a moratorium 
but is anxious to secure prompt revision of the 
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Young Plan. If the United States took the ini- 
tiative and suggested a temporary postponement 
in payments, it might suffer, for the time being, 
the loss of certain revenue, but this would give 
the whole world a welcome breathing spell during 
which diplomatic negotiation for the revision of 
the Young Plan might be undertaken in a more 
favorable atmosphere. 


A second alternative has been proposed re- 
cently by Senator Borah, hitherto an irreconcilable 
opponent of debt reduction. He has intimated that 
he would be prepared to consider scaling down 
the war debts provided the European govern- 
ments would agree to a proportionate reduction 
in their armaments. This plan has been sug- 
gested before, notably by Count d’Ormesson in 
France and Mr. Hurley, formerly chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board. It presents 
many difficulties and even some dangers. Ger- 
many is opposed to linking debts and disarma- 
ment because she fears that the long delay in 
bringing about real reductions in armaments will 
hold up an economic adjustment which is urgent. 
France dislikes being coerced to reduce her na- 
tional defense, and furthermore has nothing to 
gain from proportionate reduction of reparation 
and war debts. Nevertheless, the administration 
in Washington could undoubtedly win over a con- 
siderable section of the “opposition” if it made 
reduction in debts contingent upon reduction in 
armaments. It might also secure for itself some 
savings in military expenditure to offset the loss 
from the foreign debt payments. 


WILLIAM T. STONE 


Peace for Jerusalem? 


With the publication on June 8 of the report 
of the Wailing Wall Commission a new phase 
has been reached in that age-old conflict between 
Jewish and Moslem interests in Jerusalem which 
has become intensified since the publication of 
the Balfour Declaration in 1917. After the 1929 
riots (which began at the Wailing Wall), the 
British government, with the express approval of 
the League Council, appointed a neutral interna- 
tional commission, under Article 14 of the man- 
date, to determine finally the respeccive rights of 
Jews and Moslems in the Wailing Wall area, leav- 
ing to a future commission the task of settling 
disputes connected with other holy places. 

In June 1930 the Wailing Wall Commission 
reached Palestine. Failing in an attempt to 
reconcile Moslems and Jews directly, it then 
drew up its own recommendations for a settle- 
ment and submitted them to the British govern- 
ment in December 1930. Publication of these 
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recommendations was postponed until a time 
when political excitement should have abated ip 
Palestine. They were put into effect, however, 
on the day of their publication. They may be 
epitomized as follows: 







(a) no annoyance of any sort is to be allowed to dis 
turb Jewish worshippers at the Wailing Wall; (b) 
appurtenances of worship allowed at the Wall are to 
be specifically limited; (c) conveniences for mere 
physical comfort of worshippers are to be banned alto. 
gether; (d) political speeches and demonstrations ip 
the Wailing Wall area are to be prohibited. 









The Supreme Moslem Council refused from the 
outset to recognize the competence of a non-Mos 
lem commission to determine regulations affect. 
ing an area which, though thrown open to Jewish 
worshippers, is actually Moslem property. 
The Supreme Moslem Council is now preparing a 
memorandum rejecting the report of the Wailing 
Wall Commission. Meanwhile, Chief Rabbi Kook 
is reported to have asserted, although reluctantly, 
that since the Jewish community last summer 
recognized the competence of the commission, it 
must now accept and be bound by the latter's 
findings. Although resentment has been ex. 
pressed, especially by Revisionist Jews in Pales- 
tine, at some of the restrictions imposed on wor- 
ship at the Wailing Wall, there is probably some 
truth in the report that the majority of the popv- 
lation is relieved to have from the government at 
last a precise statement of its permanent policy 
with respect to the Wailing Wall. The elimina. 
tion of uncertainty is in itself considered to be 


an advantage. ELIZABETH P. MACCALLUM 






































































The Holy Land Under Mandate, by Fannie Fern Andrews 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. 2 vols. $10. 
A comprehensive account of post-war Palestine, well- 

documented. Presents British, Jewish and Arab view 

points in some detail. Summarizes extensively important 
documents too long to quote. 























New Russia’s Primer: The Story of the Five-Year Plax, 
by M. Ilin. New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1931. $1.75. 
This graphic account of the Five-Year Plan is a 

interesting example of Soviet educational methods. 

Dictatorship on Trial, edited by Otto Forst de Battaglia 
New York, Harcourt Brace, 1931. $3.75. 

A collection of essays uneven in quality on various 
aspects of dictatorship, and on the policies and achieve 
ments of dictators in several European countries. 

The Last Stand, by Edmund A. Walsh. Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1931. $3.00. 


A well-known opponent of the Soviet government offer! 
his interpretation of the Five-Year Plan. 


















































Borrowing and Business in Australia, by Gordon Wood 
London, Oxford University Press, 1930. $4.75. 
A thorough analysis of Australian loan policies ané 
their effect on the economic position of the Commonwealth. 
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